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The Farm Bureau’s Annual Convention 


“Farmers are increasingly turning their thoughts and 
attention away from Washington as they look for solution 
to the problems that confront American agriculture,” said 
Charles B. Shuman, president of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, in an address before the 38th annual 
meeting of the Federation, held at Miami Beach, Florida, 
December 9-14, 1956. The AFBF has headquarters in 
Chicago. About 6,000 farm people attended the various 
sessions. The meeting opened with vesper service, Sun- 
day, December 9, conducted by Rev. Roy C. Angell, minis- 
ter of the Central Baptist Church, Miami. 

Mr. Shuman said that “the recent national election de- 
monstrated that farmers’ votes are not for sale.” Current 
farm programs, while steps in the right direction, are not 
adequate for dealing with long-range problems. As soon 
as burdensome farm surpluses are disposed of, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture should be denied authority “to pur- 
chase and store farm commodities.” Good farming in the 
future requires that the individual farmer shall have ‘“‘free- 
dom to change’’; that there shall be “a gradual return to 
the free market” ; that farmers shall have opportunity “to 
accumulate capital and to own property”; that the search 
for new knowledge shall go on; that aggressive efforts be 
made to expand markets at home and abroad. Mr. Shu- 
man approved the federal government fiscal policies that 
have caused interest rates to rise and made for restriction 
of credit. 

The AFBF, Mr. Shuman said, has within its member- 
ship “three-fourths of all organized farmers . . . from the 
48 states and Puerto Rico.” It has local and county units 
“in practically every rural area of the United States. . . .” 

The Farm Bureau is the representative of “more family- 
type farmers—by any definition you choose—than all other 
farm organizations,” said Roger Fleming, secretary-treas- 
urer of the AFBF. The family-type farm becomes larger, 
“but it is still the most efficient pattern of economic or- 
ganization on the farms of the United States.” But “ill- 
conceived programs allegedly designed to protect the small 
family farmer constitute the most dangerous threat to 
family farmers.” Among the approaches disapproved by 
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Mr. Fleming, because they would destroy opportunity for 
the family farm, are a steeply graduated land tax, mini- 
mum allotments of production per farm, and the setting 
of a maximum limit on the price supports or other gov- 
ernment payments to any one individual. 

Thirty-seven state farm bureaus gained members in the 
fiscal year ending November 30, 1956, Mr. Fleming re- 
ported. The total membership reported in 48 states and 
Puerto Rico was 1,587,107, some 35,000 less than the year 
previous, but the decline was caused in large part by a 
change in the basis of membership in the farm bureau of 
the State of New York. In that state annual dues have 
been raised to $20 a year per family. The bureau there 
is reported to be gaining members again, however. 

The official delegates to the annual meeting adopted 
“the 1957 national policies,” which refer not only to agri- 
culture but also to many issues in international affairs, 
labor, education, social security, etc. On most farm issues 
the leaders of the AFBF and Secretary of Agriculture 


Benson seem to be in accord. 


The AFBF is in favor of technical assistance to the 
underdeveloped nations and of continuing executive au- 
thority to negotiate reciprocal trade agreements, including 
“agreements to reduce trade barriers.” It recommends 
support for the proposed Organization for Trade Co- 
operation. General approval is given to the United 
Nations. The AFBF favors specific appropriations by the 
United States directly to the specialized agencies. It op- 
poses universal military training and favors continuation 
of the present Selective Service program as a supple- 
ment to voluntary enlistment. 

Under “National Resources” it is stated: “We believe 
that private ownership and operation of the nation’s land 
resources is in the national interest in most instances.” 
The AFBF favors “reasonable acreage limitation on fed- 
eral irrigation projects involving the development of new 
lands” with no reference to the traditional 160-acre 
limitation. “Such limitations should emphasize high pro- 
ductivity per farm family rather than the placement of 
the maximum number of families.” 

Favorable words are said of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, adding “we believe the present service area 
should not be extended.” 

“A general federal sales tax should be avoided. .. . All 
corporations should be exempted from federal income 
taxes on earnings distributed to stockholders as dividends 
and taxable in the hands of stockholders. . . . We con- 
tinue to oppose aggressively any effort to tax cooperatives 
on savings returned to member patrons in such form as 
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to be taxable in their hands.” Rural electrification co- 
operatives and other non-profit utilities should continue 
to have first claim on power produced on federal projects. 

“The most dangerous form of monopoly is big govern- 
ment.” The corporate form of commercial organization 
has “contributed to the unmatched productive capacity and 
efficiency of the American industrial system.” But when 
an industry is dominated by a few corporations, this is 
inconsistent with the principles of a competitive economy. 
“Concentration of economic power in labor unions has 
progressed to the point where it may be considered a 
monopoly.”” The AFBF declares: “No person should be 
deprived of his right to work because of membership or 
lack of membership in any organization. The Labor 
Management Relations Act should be amended to prohibit 
the union shop as well as the closed shop.” Meanwhile 
the AFBF recommends that “state farm bureaus support 
state right-to-work laws... .”” The AFBF believes that 
industry-wide bargaining ‘‘should be prohibited.” 

“We oppose expanded federal aid to education. ... We 
are opposed to federal aid to community library projects. 
... Weare... opposed to vast expansion of public hous- 
ing, with distribution of federal funds for this purpose. 
. . . Our opposition to compulsory coverage of self-em- 
ployed farm operators under the Old Age and Survivors 
Insurance program is not diminished by the action of 
Congress in extending coverage to them. We favor a 
program of voluntary participation.” 


90th Session of National Grange 


“The approximate 70 per cent increase in 11 years in 
transportation costs in agricultural production, processing, 
and marketing have borne down substantially upon the 
welfare and economic well-being of farmers,” declared 
Herschel D. Newsom, master of the National Grange, in 
an address before the 90th annual session of the National 
Grange, in session at Rochester, N. Y., November, 1956. 
The Grange, a farmers’ fraternity, was formed shortly 
after the Civil War, and Mr. Newsom recalled various 
aspects of the long history of the organization. The 
Grange worked, he noted, for 26 years before the Food 
and Drug Act became effective, on January 1, 1907. The 
Grange was one of the leaders advocating the Interstate 
Commerce Act of 1887. The Grange advocated national 
“truth-in-fabrics” legislation for 18 years before it went 
into effect. The Grange favored the essentials of the 
Farm Loan Act for nine years prior to the achievement 
in 1916. 

Under international aspects, Mr. Newsom said: “Unless 
or until we have the courage to develop programs which 
will permit the re-establishment of conditions wherein 
private commercial trade may again assume the pre- 
ponderance of our export functions, we are certain to 
find that the anticipated benefit of present support pro- 
grams will be short of their objective.” 

The domestic market for food is a great one because of 
relatively high economic activity, and “the unprecedented 
period of prosperity that is ours as a nation is continuing 
for just about every segment of the nation with the ex- 
ception of agriculture. Business, industry, and labor are, 
on the whole, enjoying steady gains in profits, investment 
returns, and in wages.” 

“Ts is not high time that we seek earnestly to make 
agriculture and agricultural people an appropriate part of 
the total capitalistic structure ?” 

Mr. Newsom recalled that we have a special program 
for domestic producers of sugar, providing “funds for 


supplementing the income of America’s sugar producers.” 
The Secretary of Agriculture’s marketing orders setting 
producers’ prices for fluid milk in certain milk-sheds are 
periodically revised in the light of changing conditions, 
The Wool Act of 1953 provides for a method of govern- 
ment payments to wool producers. 


All this experience leads Mr. Newsom to say: “Let 
us get on with the job of building our farm program on 
a commodity-by-commodity approach, seeking always to 
get the reward for producers from the consumers of the 
product.” The Grange has set up committees on wheat, 
cotton, and other commodities. High incomes of many 
consumers provide “a purchasing power in the hands of 
eminently fair-minded Americans who will readily use a 
reasonable portion of that purchasing power to provide 
an American level of income for American agricultural 
producers if they know the facts... . Let us proceed to 
expand and capitalize on those markets. It is in this 
—e that agricultural stability and prosperity may be 

ound.” 


Many of the positions of the Grange are revealed in 
the following statements taken from a summary of the 
Grange platform for 1957, adopted by the Convention, 
and published in The National Grange Monthly, Spring- 
field, Mass., January, 1957: 


The Grange favors: 


Expanded technical assistance, aimed at meeting foreign 
economic needs instead of political objectives. 

Continuation of Public Law 480 with more “local cur- 
rencies” being used for farm export market expansion. 

Use of surplus farm commodities instead of dollars, where 
feasible, in foreign aid. 

Taxing all gainfully employed on the basis of ability to 
pay and benefits received. 

Continuation of school lunch and milk programs. 

The Cooperative Extension Service as strictly an educa- 
tional agency. 

Truth in fabrics legislation. 

Repeal of 10 per cent transportation Federal Excise Tax. 

A multiple approach to attainment of agricultural equality. 

Programs specifically designed to preserve the family 
farm. 

Expanding markets to raise farmers’ income and the liv- 
ing standards of all. 

Continued expansion of agricultural production and mar- 
keting research. 

Strong and expanded support for farm cooperatives. 

Special assistance to farmers earning sub-standard in- 
comes. 

Maximum effective and continuing programs of land and 
water management. 

Domestic parity plan for wheat and rice. 

Freezing parity at 1956 level, pending development of a 
new formula, which takes into account labor input and 
capital investment. 

Soil bank plan with modifications. 

Concerted program of research to develop new uses for 
farm products. 

Accelerated rural development program. 


The Grange opposes: 

U.S. or U. N. recognition of Communist China. 

“Cheap money”’ policies that would lead to more inflation, 
thus increasing farm costs. 

Income tax deductions for farm losses experienced by 
non-farmers. 
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Compulsory health insurance and socialized medicine. 

Federal aid to education when there is danger of federal 
control. 

Labor union production restrictions and “spread-the- 
work” regulations. 


The 20th Cooperative Congress 


“The gravest danger we face in our society today is the 
loss of moral and religious idealism.” This was among 
the concluding remarks made by Jerry Voorhis, executive 
director of the Cooperative League of the U.S.A., Chi- 
cago, in the report made to the 20th biennial Cooperative 
Congress convened by the League. This was, said Mr. 
Voorhis, “the most important part” of his report. 


The Congress celebrated in Chicago, October 24-26, 
1956, the 40th anniversary of the founding of the League 
as a national educational and service agency of consumer 
and purchasing cooperatives. The national League was 
begun in 1916, largely through the work of Dr. J. P. 
Warbasse, then a prominent surgeon in New York, who 
found in consumer cooperation a technique that he wished 
to advance in order to cope with the ills of society. 

Mr. Voorhis went on to say to 250 delegates from many 
types of cooperatives and to many visitors: “People are 
lost—intellectually, morally, spiritually, politically, and 
in the long run economically—unless they are able to 
relate what they do and the pattern of their lives to some 
eternal truth, some pattern of life as it was intended to 
be.” 

The League has lately expanded its technical and man- 
agement services to cooperatives so that they may become 
“better-run businesses.” This is a necessary objective, 
said Mr. Voorhis. But the purpose of cooperatives is 
larger and broader. The significance of an efficient co- 
operative business “is to be measured not alone by the 
increases in volume or net services which result, but even 
more by the depth of that commitment to the moral 
idealism of cooperation that permeates and motivates 
those businesses.” 

“Only those who have understood, accepted and given 
lasting devotion to the ideal of cooperation among free 
people built on user-ownership can build successful busi- 
nesses that can also restore to confused and fearful people 
a sense of meaning and purpose in their everyday eco- 
nomic lives in these perilous times.” 

The delegates were then asked by Mr. Voorhis to fur- 
ther “the revival of moral idealism and the rebirth of 
spiritual challenge in our society.” 

Most of the 13,000,000 American families who are 
members of credit unions, farmers’ purchasing and mar- 
keting associations, cooperative-oriented insurance com- 
panies, housing, health and certain other cooperatives were 
represented, through one organization or another, in the 
Cooperative League and the Congress. Cooperatives are 
owned by their users, and generally each member has 
one vote in controlling the organization. Cooperatives pay 
a limited return on invested capital, and they refund to 
their customers most of the savings or surplus after the 
usual charges made in accounting practice, according to 
the degree of patronage. 

Credit unions are being organized at the rate of 1,500 
a year, the Congress was told. Farmers’ marketing co- 
operatives now handle about 24 per cent of farm crops 
and livestock, the highest percentage on record. Housing 
cooperatives increase in number, especially with the aid 
of organized labor in the New York metropolitan area. 
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Cooperatives were described as a means whereby ‘little 
people” can own and control economic goods and services. 
Some cooperatives were described as large enough to be 
“yardsticks” that will help to “transform our society into 
a pattern far more akin to America’s traditional ideal.” 

But cooperatives have lacked a thorough educational 
program, it was observed, and largely because of this fail- 
ure they have not been adequately financed, and they have 
not had a high degree of member participation when they 
have grown rapidly. 

The Cooperative Congress called for “a world-wide ban 
on testing thermonuclear weapons and inter-continental 
missiles before further ‘progress’ is made in these weapons 
of universal destruction.” The delegates favored a school 
lunch program for every child, food stamps for any per- 
son whose annual income in below the level for mainte- 
nance of health and decency, and the use of our surplus 
food to raise living standards abroad. They asked for a 
cabinet-level government Department of Consumer Wel- 
fare, and the creation of permanent Senate and House 
committees on consumer interests. They adopted a lengthy 
tax policy statement, opposing sales taxes on necessities, 
and favoring eventual elimination of the federal corpora- 
tion income tax. They favored the taxation of earnings 
of cooperatives on the same basis as the earnings of other 
corporations ; they were for dependence on the graduated 
personal income tax for most federal revenue. 

Legislative interference with the people’s liberties is 
worse than ever before in this country’s history, Homer 
P. Rainey, professor of education at Colorado Unversity, 
told the Congress. Murray D. Lincoln of Nationwide In- 
surance Company, president of the League and of CARE, 
urged a world conference of cooperatives on atomic 
energy, in part to prevent the new atomic energy agency 
being set up by the United Nations from becoming “simply 
an agency of big power politics.” 

“The aim of cooperatives is the good life,” Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. L. G. Ligutti, executive director of the National 
Catholic Rural Life Congress, said in an address. “One 
of the greatest contributions is the discovery and use of 
hidden forces, for oneself and for society.” 


History of Cooperatives in U.S. A. 


A thorough history of distributive and service coopera- 
tives in the United States, 1829-1954, appears in Florence 
Parker’s book, The First 125 Years (Chicago 4, The 
Cooperative League, 343 South Dearborn Street, 1956. 
$5.00). Miss Parker studied cooperatives for many years 
while in the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

“This history is confined to consumers’ cooperatives,” 
writes the author. Inevitably it overlaps into discussion 
of cooperatives that are not of the consumer type. Thus 
the large cooperative marketing movement among farmers 
is referred to, but not treated fully. However, “farmers’ 
cooperatives still form the majority of the consumer dis- 
tributive associations. . . .” 

In Britain there were cooperatives before the noted 
store on Toad Lane in Rochdale in 1844, but the weavers 
there are credited with having formulated standards of 
consumer cooperation that were widely studied and ap- 
plied. So in the U.S.A. there were modest beginnings 
or experiments in the pre-Rochdale era. For example, 
a group of industrial workers in Philadelphia opened a 
store in 1829, charged users 20 cents a month, and oper- 
ated at cost. Some 40 cooperatives are reported to have 
been started in New England in 1831. The Grange spon- 
sored many early cooperatives beginning in 1867. 
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The oldest consumer organization in the U. S. still in 
operation is the Patrons Cooperative Mercantile Associa- 
tion, Cadmus, Kansas. Many regional and local move- 
ments were followed by efforts of federation both for 
business and for education. The Cooperative League was 


started as an educational agency of consumer cooperatives 
in 1916. 


It was estimated that in 1955 about three families in 
every ten belonged to “some kind of a cooperative,” and 
that “one family in seven” was a member of a credit 
union. There were over 20,000 credit unions in North 
America, and over 1,200 were formed among the members 
of local churches. In certain places large cooperative 
supermarkets handling food had many users. 

A chapter on church interest in cooperatives notes 
numerous resolutions and various activities of Roman 
Catholic and Protestant agencies. 


“Labor's Daily” 


Labor's Daily, sponsored by the International Typo- 
graphical Union, describes itself as “the only daily news- 
paper printing news of special interest to organized labor 
in the United States and Canada. Publication was begun 
over four years ago. In December, 1955, the office was 
moved to Bettendorf, Jowa. The paper does not contain 
advertising. 

During recent months Labor's Daily ran a series of 
articles by Murray Polner on the situation of the “older 
worker.” His concluding article noted both that a grow- 
ing number of agencies, governmental and private, “are 
becoming increasingly interested in seeing that the middle- 
aged and elderly job-seeker gets a better break,” and that 
“a vast amount of work remains before private business 
ceases considering the 40-plus man or woman as ‘washed 
up.’ ” 

An experienced employment counselor remarked to Mr. 
Polner: “It’s hard to say at what point persons can be 
classified ‘older workers’ because the definition is chang- 
ing.” One large insurance company recently revised its 
employment policy by deciding to employ qualified women 
up to the age of 50, after having had a lower age limit 
for new employes. 


Censorship Spree in TV 


Recently there has been great zeal to “maintain a 100 
per cent orthodoxy and purity on TV presentations,” 
writes George Rosen in an article in Variety, New York, 
November 28, 1956. “This time . . . it’s the advertiser 
and the agency, rather than the networks, who appear to 
be ‘running scared’ and are indiscriminately bluepencilling, 
no matter how flimsy the sensitivity that is involved.” 

“Story properties that would have had but little diffi- 
culty passing muster a few seasons back—and in fact were 
produced—are today being tossed out .. . for fear of 
audience reaction. 

“All of which has the effect of creating complete baffle- 
ment as to why today’s television audience should be con- 
sidered so much more vulnerable or susceptible to 
whatever it is somebody’s afraid of. It’s becoming, in 
fact, one of the major topics for debate among those who, 
on the one hand, contend that TV is inevitably scissoring 
itself into senility . . . as opposed to those agency-sponsor- 
network champions of the ‘cease and desist’ who fear the 
worst if television doesn’t police itself more vigilantly.” 

As evidence of this “new climate,” resulting in “script 


sifting,” Mr. Rosen gives a number of specific illustra- 
tions. Several years ago John Galsworthy’s Loyalties 
was produced as a drama without any apparent harm to 
the public or distress to viewers. Yet recently a prominent 
advertising agency and a client “rejected a production” 
of the work of the distinguished English novelist. The 
same agency decided not to undertake a “drama-docu- 
mentary” on the “Poznan trials,” even though the situa- 
tion in the satellite nations is undoubtedly page 1 news 
everywhere. James Thurber’s Male Animal has been on 
TV in the past, but now it is too hot to handle “because 
its leading character reads passages from the Sacco-Van- 
zetti papers.” There is reported to be general “sponsor 
chill on the Sacco-Vanzetti angle.” 

One example of a venturesome attitude or a “broader 
view” was the production on Producers’ Showcase of 
Somerset Maugham’s The Letter. 


Aid for Absent-Minded Churchmen 


“A new electronic memory machine, which enables giant 
computers to store more than 1,000,000 bits of information 
in a space not much larger than a shoe box, has been per- 
fected by the Radio Corporation of America. 


“The device was unveiled yesterday at the company’s 
David Sarnoff Research Center in Princeton, N. J. It 
can ‘recall’ the information stored in a few millionths of 
a second. 

“The memory machine consists basically of thin, printed 
plates of a special magnetic material perforated with small 
holes. According to R.C.A., it opens ‘the way to major 
advances in the efficiency of electronic computers and 
data-processing systems.’ ” 


—The New York Times, November 29, 1956. 


Mayer Is a Nuisance 


Milton Mayer, the poet, is trying to persuade the 
Treasury of the United States to repay him the $99.38 
which the Government seized from his income in order 
to satisfy a claim for income tax that he declined to pay. 
Mayer is a citizen who does not want his income tax 
used for military expenses. Since these are half the 
budget, he held back 50 per cent of his income tax. But 
the Government moved against him and collected. Now 
he is also asking that the Government create a special ac- 
count for pacifists like himself who object to their taxes 
being used for the military. 


The poet’s position is discussed by John Cogley in the 
Commonweal, New York, January 4, 1957. Mr. Cogley 
thinks the Government “has a case, and a good one.” If 
there is a special account for pacifists, why not for others? 
“Should we tell Milton Mayer he ought to pay?” Ona 
practical basis, one ought to tell him to pay. “Mayer is 
being a nuisance, and the plan he suggests to take care of 
people like himself is a bother.” “But .. . people need 
symbols. The separate account is important to Mayer. 
Its existence would be a recognition of his existence as a 
pacifist interested in the welfare of his country. 


“Tt would be purely a gesture but the kind of gesture 
appropriate in a nation where the character, the non-con- 
formist, the pest, is deemed not only a bother, but in his 
own way a boon. Mayer, after all, may be one of 
America’s ten just men, and for them the city will be 
saved.” 
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